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INTRODUCTION 

In order to lay a proper fouridation for the overall 
social and economic development of any region education plays 
a pivotal role and primary education stands out as the most 
significant aspect of education because of its’s contribution 
in improving the productive capacity of the society as well 

as its various institutions whether political, economic or 

scientific has been proved beyond doubt. It also heips ir. 
reducing poverty by increasing the value and efficiency 
labour which is offered by the poorer sections of society. 
Education assumes an even more significant role when 

, .Tsit t r^'^sf ormed into modern ones 

traditional economies get- -.r =^=.5 = i.i.ti 

. - i o ri “s p f hn Q 1 Q d 1 es an d moue r n 

through the adoption or a.^vaai-eQ c-echnoxog- 

, ^ ■ -r-i. i - 4 c cn because if the labour forue 

means of proauction. !hi=- le eo oecause 

* . .5- f<r=eter degree of intellectual 

is educated 1 1 - nas a g* •---*• --:j 

— -frs-— notii tf 5 f"h nolo dies c an be 

flexibility. Consequen v ly --ise new tec-moioji 

adopted by the labour force with much greater ease. 

The significance of primary education _is i-wo lOld. 
the first place primary education makes people literate and 
secondly, primary education serves as the very foundation on 
basis of which an individual can acquire higher 


th 


education. It is as a 


result of this paramount role of 


primary education that it is accepted world wide that every 
child must have access to primary education. f'lot only is it 
necessary that every child in the school going age group must 
have easy access to school^ but what is equally, if not more 
important, is the fact that these schools must imp«art proper 
education if an effective base for human capital development 
is to be achieved. 

As far as the developing countries are concerned, it is 
seen that many have achieved universal primary enrolment as a 
result of their efforts over the past three decades. 
However, many countries are still far away from achieving 
this goal. In some cases it is so since the rate of growth 
of population is higher than the rate at which primary 
education is being made available. These are the countries 
which will have to strive hard over the next 10—15 years to 
reduce illiteracy and achieve the goal of universalisation ot 
primary education. While providing for primary education 
these countries will have to ensure both quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of primary education. If a proper base 
of primary education is established it will go a long way m 
bringing about economic development? increase the earnings of 
the labour force? and, improve the levels of productivity- 
Besides these economic gains the social aspects where 
improvement will be evident will be in reduced fertility and 
improved child health and nutrition. Moreover, education 
will also influence the way of thinking and lead to 
attitudinal modernity as well. 


yhile ensuring access to school and proper education, in 
the prirnary schools another aspect ***hich will have to be 
j-^iyan eoiial iiriportance is that ot retention « In iTiany or t.he 
flay g 1 o pinq countries it is observed that despsite hiqh gross 
e n r o 1 iii e n t r a t e s o n 1 v a, r o tin d 60 — 7 0 per cent o t the children 


^ho get enrolled in class 1 conipiele Class V« This is uiie 


& r 1 Hi a r y 


c o Li n t- r X e s » 


1 i X 1 i- e racy c on 1 1 n.us s i- o o i aq tie i- h e s s 


o w e V e r ^ 

un i V s r s a I i s a t- i * 


1 e s ii r c e '= 


pf~ 1 iFsci r y e du cat i on de p*eri ds ?■ 


c on s i de r ab 1 0 extent on the puliX-ical isixll ot tfse qo'Vt? riso'ient 
social oressLire on educat i on » X-ffe,- cGriC0p>t ion ot p*arents 
regardinq the significance of the education of' their children 
e5p«ecially‘ those belonging to tbe lo^ier incQirie group^s? the 
general econoiriic and social conditions? etc. These uiay be 
tefifiSEi as the e;<ternal factors. The second set of factors* 
are those, internal to the educational process. These include 
asp* 8 cts such as the structure of the ei-cisting edticat x onal 
systeiTs and -its history* the p*attern of expendi ture' on 
education* the ' existing supply and dist r ibution' of 
ediicat i onal resources and the atX-itiicle of pseopsle, fe*orkinq .in 
the, educational, institutions.. 


'’Ch,a,n,q inq , svsteifis as large' .arsd coffjplex as ,, psriiiiary 


'■'educati'o'n 
aiTiouiit . of 
„'COfiifTii't'fr§eii.'t 


sysLenss requires a ,.iong tinie anu' a significanx- 
|.- r ^ High levels of national , psoixtica.l 
and .'“siis tained ' f iindi ng f roni ■ naXional,* and. o.t'Leri 


are necessary* 


internationai r . soiirces 


Cojri.fiii t-ffiefit deepens 

with success, and success hinges on the programmes ability to 
meet local needs and adapt to local conditions. To achieve 
this level ot commitment, senior officials and political 
figures j teachers, principals, community leaders, and school 
support staff must help to design and implement the reforms, 


.■s 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN INDIA s A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

In the preceding paragraphs we have tried to focus our 
attention on the significance of primary education in the 
development of an individual as well as the society as a 
whole. He will now briefly try to see how the educational 
policy developed in India over the ages. 

During the ancient period the education policy was very 
different as compared to what we tind i u during tne modern 
period. Education was imparted in 'Ashrams’ which were run 
by learned scholars and in the system of education there was 
no state intervention. The primary aim of education was to 
attain self-realisation, and the curriculum was broad based. 
Primary or lower secondary as well as higher secondary 
education was imparted in 'Ashrams* or 'Gurukulas' and 
Sanskrit was the medium of instruction. However, the process 
of selection was highly selective and so everyone did not 
have access to these 'Ashrams' or 'Gurukulas'. The prominent 
eKampie which immediately comes to mind is that Guru 
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0 rona char ya re -f used to accept Ekalavya as his desciple arid .to 
teach hiiTi archery# 

OiiririQ the Buddhist period the educational 'ifist-i tut ions 
i3peiied their gates to ail irrespective of' caste or coiintry# 
Pali WBS the medium of instruction and this period sa^ 
i ns 1 1 1- u I- 1 ons like Nalanda and yikrairishi la eiFferqe as ^orld 
famous educational institut ions# 


The Jain monks ? on the other hand# did not take a very 
active part in imparting education despite the fact that ' many 
of them i^ere great scholars and philosophers# 

Even during the Medieval period education was held in 
high esteem and primary education was iiriparted to 'children in 
the "^Maktahs * * The curriculum followed a set pattern 
dominated hy the study of Koran* 

The British rseglected ' education upto 179S« After that 
some thoughts were given towards education* Finally ,iri 1835' 
Lord Macaulay, formalated the British Policy. of Education and 
it' remained in force for over a century* In fact even the 
present education psolicy of India is largely influenced by it.. 
On, gaining Independence we.# therefore,# inherited : the 
educational psolicy and the educational ' system that was 
prevalent during the British period. 

Even after we gained Independence., no one 'was s'ureT. of 
,wh;at,„ ,,, .our Wat iona.l Poli cy on Eilucation was till as late .as 
The Wational Policy an 'Educat.ion. {1988/ included" 



aspects such as free and compulsory primary educat io.ii y 
payiTieni- of . reasonable emoluments to the teachersy the ' three 
ianyiiage foruiiilay coifjmQn text books for the *^hoi'e cpiuitryy 
protecting the rights of the minorities and the 10+S-I-3 
striictiire of' educat i on ? etcn However? a major portion' of 
this policy could not , be imol emerited because of lack of will 
power on the part of the government? paucity of financial 
resources and lack of initiative among those whO' were to 
iiriplemerit these schemes = As a result unsuccessful efforts 
were made for about a decade to iiiiplement the Educational 
Policy* Finally? with the- fail of the Congress Go'vernment in 
'1977 the first National Policv.on Education came to a halt* 


In 1979 the Janta Governinent formulated its own 
educational policy in which the educational system was to be 
reorganised and elementary education to be made free and 
compulsory and aim at the development of the personality and 
character* Provision of mid— day^ meal? free te^t books? 
stationery and uniform were to be made along with efforts co 
develops a. common schisol system* However? the ■ Janta 
(^Qs^ernment did not last , long enou^gh and consequently the 
policy could not bear fruits as the government fell in 19SO. 

From i9S0 to the Pirst NatiiiFial Pol,ic,y, on Educat ion 
reappseared once a*gain with , the ' Consgrsss Party, returnifng to 
power. But there, was -a slow progress ■ in the field of; 
education* ' In • 19S5 the need was felt to change ' the' educat ion 
..policy and: in 19S6 the Government ' of India came out with two 
'ddcuments*. The National Polio ^ 


Ac:1/I€iii« It- W3.S -for the •first tifiie th-at the goveTHtnent 
chalked oot a prografufiie of action* The educational policy 
conceived of pace setting schools known as ' hlavQcia.ya 
Vidyalayas where talented and bright chi Idreri" would recei ve 
education. Stress was also laid on on-job training ^ and 
education of teachers and this was to be achieved thr-ough the. 
Acadeifdc Staff Colleges. For the first tif?ie a 10-^2+3 pattern 
of education was ir§ade coiFipulsory all over the country. , In 
order to refresh the knowledge of teachers employed in elemen- 
tary schools .the provision was made to ' establish District 
Institutes of Education and Training CDIET). The policy laid 
stress' on the greater role of the Central ' 'Governinent in' 
education. .Since the Congress ■ Party had an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament the National Policy on Education 19S6 
was easily passed. However^' some people were opposed to this 
education policy and felt that it was anti-people. 

■The National Front Government appointed a Coinmitteey 
headed by Acharya Ram liurti. in. 1990 to review the National 
Policy on Educatiors,- 19S6. ■ The Committee released a paper In 
September 1990 wherein it- was pointed out 'ixiiaif tne oiiirla.y t, of* 
primary education needs tn be hiked signif i cantly * It, 
-gTressed on the n'eed to have a. . comnson -scriool. systeifi, .wi ii-isiri a 
period' of ten' years' ..in order to have a comparable , quality of 
educatio.n .all over. .The Comirii ttee aiso sLressea ■ on th.e need 
for special aiiocati'Cins for the. improvement .of-'" , the "school. 
S'VS'teifi in,' backw.ard ' areas sucTs as si urns j i-t' ibal areas? .hilly 
..'tTact.sV'.' de^^ and, 'marshy areas? eic. , , 


s 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION IN INDIA AND U.P. 

In the prsceeding pages we have briefly touched upon the 
significance of education in general and of primary education 
in particular. We have also given a brief historical picture 
of how our educational f>oiicy has evolved over the years. We 
will now focus our attention on the achievements which have 
been made in the field of primary education at the national 
level and that of U.P. 



Table 1 s Expenditure on Primary Education as a Percentage to 


Total Expenditure 

on Education 


Plan 

P s r i Q d 

India 


1st Plan 

1951 -56 

56 

70 

End Plan 

1956-61 

35 

59 

3rd Plan 

1961-66 

34 

66 

Annual Pians 

1V66— 69 

E4 

60 

4th Plan 

1969--74 

30 

67 

5th Plan 


35 

53 

6th Plan 

1980— S5 

33 

4E 

7th Plan 

1 985—90 

37 

56 

Annual Plans 

1990-92 ■ 

37 

39 

8th Plan 

, 1992-97 ' 

47 

44 

Source s i ) 

Young Indian,, 
for New Approac 
1997 for India. 

Hue’ian Resource 
:h to Education 

Developirient y ' Need 
y Vol«6y' Septerriber 

i i ) 

Draft ' Five .Year Plains — Seventh .and Eighth for 


U « P an d Ann ua 1 

Plan y U«P » y 1994—95, Vol « II » ' 

.. . yhen w& 

look .at . the share' allotted' to 

pirimary education 

out of the total allocation 

tor education 

as a whole we find 


1 this share was a healthy 56- 




ftil India. ,le,ve 








.9 ■ . ' ' 

cent during the First Plan', However this share dropped quite 
considerably to. 35' per cent during, the Second Plan, and 
reifiained almost constant even in the Third Plan, There were 
fluctuations during .the Fourth to the Sixth Plans, Since 
then the share has shown an increasing trend. However p , even 
during the Eighth Plan the s.hare of primary 'education ' was 
much, below that which had been set aside during the First 
Plan, But when we look at the allocations, in absolute . ' teriris 
the increase has been phenoirienai between the First Flan 
CPs, 85 crore) arid the Eighth ^Plan <Rs,9201 crore), 

fts a result of the exp»endi tore ■ made on provide primary 
education all over the 'country the total number of primary 
schools increased from S«10 lakhs in i950“5i to 5,73 lakhs ' in 

i- 

199S-93. Thus the number more than doubleci during the period 
between 1950-51 and 199E-93. Similarly the number of 
teachers have also increased guite significantly » During the 
year 1989-90 the total number of primary teachers in the 
country was 16.01 lakhs. This increased to i/.L-S lakhs by 
the year 1993-94. It is essential to have sufficient number 
of teachers because only then can the teachers pay proper 
attention to the pupils and assure proper quality of 
oducst^ion, Tho suogsstl'Sd norms rol'Strod %q "tpO-schor pupil 
ratrio is 'SO^S'S,' Ho'W'Svery' ws-are yet to achieve it air the All 
Indda.'' level C4E' during 1.993—94) . . 
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eKpefiditura on ediication as high as 70 per cent ' during' 

the first plan period. This wsls ffiuch^ higher as " coiipared to 
the corresponding percentage at the All, India level. Even in 
i-he case of the state we find wide f lu^tuations as far as the 
ssiare ot priniary eaucation to-, total education is concerned in' 
ditterent Five Year Plans and there is a declining trend in 
che sense that during the Eighth Plan the share of priinary 
education was only 44_ per cent which was lower than the All 
India average. On the one hand top priority is being 
accorded to universal isat ion-- of primary education and yet 
over the Flans the share of eKpenditure on prifriary education 
is declining. , That is priinarily why we have to rely so 
heavily on assistance frorri the yorld Bank and other 

internat ional institutions. However., if we look at Plan 
expenditures f roin the point of actual expenditurey it 'has 
constantly been increasing with successive plans. In the 
First Plan the expenditure on elenieiitary education was 
RS.1E71 lakh and by the Eighth Plan this amount had risen to' : 
R5.S3S55.42 lakh. 


'As a result of the expenditures made in the field, of 
primary education in Uttar Pradesh the number- , of primary 
schools increased from 31979 during 1950-“51 -to S646,1 during 
1995—96.- yhen , ■ we look at .the nuuiher of -teachers',, their 
number . went up from ,2.47-. lakhs .during 19S1'-"S2 to 3.00 .lakhs', 
'in 1995—96., .As was the case at the AH ' ' India';, level',; the 
,, teacher: - .pupi 1 , rat io,- was 'not- favourable. In fact .it , was 62 i.ri 
, t.h'e "...case- o'f . U'.P'» „ during' .the '.year. 1994-95 and is moxh wQrs,.e 



than the prescribed norm of 30:35. As far as total enroiiRent 
is concerned it is seen that during 1950-51 a total ot 27.27 
lakh students ^s?ere enrolled in the 31979 priinary schools of 
the state. By 1995-96 while the total number of schools had 
risen to 86461 ^ enrolment in these schools had touched a 
figure of 17/. 25 lakns. It xsy therefore, very evident that 
as a result of the rapid growth of population the number of 
children in the school going age group went up many folds 
over a period of four and a half decades but the increase in 
the toual number of schools and in the total number of 
teachers could not keep pace with the growth of population 
and consequently we have an adverse teacher pupil ratio in 
the state as compared to the country as a whole. However, 
what is encouraging is that as a result of the efforts of the 
state government the enrolment rates achieved at the level of 
primary education have increased from around 36 per cent in 
1950—51 to around 90. S per cent by the year 1995—96. 


A significant development over the past few years has 
been that a large number of privately run junior basic 
schools have been established. These schools initially were 
found only in the main cities but now they are spread all 
over the rural areas as well. Not only have such schools 
registered a rapid growth but they are also attracting 
children from all sections of the society. The governffient 
run schools enjoy some distinct advantages over the 
school ■ 








tht? SC/ST stijderits etc. Despite these adv'antages the 
po piiidr 1 L-y . Qt^ toe private schools is on the increase^ .ft 
coiriparat I ve analysis ot the prim-^ry schools run sy the^ Basic 
ShiksTia Parishad and those run privately 1 1 ' hr ing ■ out the 
di ft e reri ces betw^een the tfe*Q and helps identify the reasons for 
the popularity of the private schools* 

The 'present "paper makes an attempt to carry oat a 
coiTiparat 1 ve study of the priwie.ry schools ran by the Basic 
Shiksha rarishad^ and by Private indi viduals » The' results of 
the findinsgs ^ are based on a fielsi survey conducted in 
Gorakhpur and Saharanpur districts from ^Tiere a total of 1E 
Parishad and Td. Private Schools *^ere identified to coFiduct 
the study* The mam objectives of the stusdv were » 


Ca) to analyse the socio-'-economic background of the students 
enrOliesl in the two categories of schools? 

ib) to analyse the qualitative differences which appear so 
far as teachers and other faci 1 i t ies • of f ered by both 
types of schools? 

{c) to analyse difference between aspects such as minifiium 
levels of learniriQy teacher^-student ratioy drtipsut 
rates and stagnation between children studying in 
Parishad and Private schools? 

id} to try and 'analyse factors which have contributed 
towards . increasing the pjopuiarity of private, schools? 
an d y , 

Ce) to offer suggestions which will helpE in improving the 
existing' conditions of ■ the Far ishad'^SchooIs * 


The study was .carried out in three selected ■ blocks taken 
'from: each of the two districts ' mentio.ned above* From^ each- 
block , .,;two e'ff iciently , run Parishad and, two Pri^^te schools 


were 


selected 


t reiFi 



and detailed information was coilectecl 

each school related to facilities provide by the schools, 
nuiiioer ol teaLhers. students, clas-wise enrolment, attendance 
etc. Moreover, from each school also selected 10 parents 
to have their perception about the school in which their 
children were enrolled. In the selection of parents we kep>t ^ 
two i-nings in mind. The first was to ensure that parents 
belonged to different caste groups such as Hindu, Muslim and 
SC/ oT.. Moreover we also saw to it that the sample coveredr 
both high and low income group parents. Our total sample 
included 240 parents. 

MAIN FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


On the basis of the analysis carried out by us of the 
selected schools and psarents the main findings are as 
follows ’ 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF PARENTS 

(a) A fairly high percentage of respondents were literate. 
Among Parishad shool parents literates .were around SE 
per cent and 92 per cent among Private Schools. Not 
only was literacy higher among Private . parents but they 
even had a higher proportion of those with educational 
attainment above Class X. . , 


(b> The avera ’ ^ 


parents 



However annong Farishad parents a 

high pertentage had cultivation as th^^ir Drimarv 

vSwir primary occupa— 

tion. In the case of Private narent^t ^ i 

parents seit employment 

•.he most important primary occupation. 

As .ar uemographic structure of the households is 

convernea i-ne average size of the household among "Pari- 

sned and Pr •? ^ * — 

.. ^ nOL= =. SnO X as ^ ii JS 

-fall iiFiii. a cii#' rsspe — 

c§.«ively and the share n# 

- -0...tQr._e among i,hem worked out 

to be around 25 .=ind P~^ r-^r i-ont 

- — ^er cent respectively. The 

priH,ary occupation of tho othac a.ployod „e«bacs, 
bosidas ths respondent, »a5 mainly cultivaltion among 

both categories of households. 

id) The average yearly income of Parishad households worked 
out to be R3.32,E35 whereas it was Rs.40,377 among 
Private households. In the case of Parishad households 
cultivation contributed 31.66 per cent of the income and 

was followed by self employment <25.34 per cent). In 
the case of private households the maximum share was 
contributed by seif employment (35.36 per cent) while 
cultivation was second in importance (30. 68 oer cent). 


it w-s found that on -an average each Parishad household 
was spending about 4,75 per cent of their total monthly 
expenditure on the education of their children.- The 

c G !■ f 0 s p o n d 111 o p s r c 0 n L' 3 . 0 G in "ii li ga r a 13 r* # 13 r- 4 « -t 

households WBiS relative 
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P 3 :fp e rewcec; rftucpm 
PARISHAD- AND private RCHQOLR 

!«) MI Parishad achooia which ara old g.narally have poorly 
maintaxnad school buildings. In „ost. cases there are no 

oroKSii Boundary wails. The ceilings leak during 
monsoons and need to be repaired urgently. No Parishad 

=• c h o o X h B. d s i 0 c t- r i c - rin " 1 1- « -s- - 

- -'.r * ^ wTi trie Oi^ner handy 'the 

fall 1 1 d T H *"3 c: fxjs O »r- •; r - -C ~ ' 

" ' -.-Vdai.e schools are relatively better 

maintained. 


(b) 


■arishad schools generally do not have enough rooms to 

accommodate students on a classwise basis. In Parishad 

sit on ’Ta 

Private schools have benches. 


schools children h.avsa to c-jt r-n ’t-i-s- " ..v.- . 

-.-..e „o SIX, on Tair-t-attis’ while the 


<c) Almost all teachers of Parishad schools are trained 
Srsacners who are drawing salaries and allowances in 
accordance to the pay scales of the state Government. 
Moreover.. they are also being provided on-job training 
on a regular basis to familiarise them with new 

xrechniques qt i.eaching, Parishad schools are also 

nrovided wi In maths and science teaching kits. On the 
contrary the Private schools manage their teaching with 
the help of untrained and low paid teachers. 

(d) Xn order to increase enrolms 
giving all children 3 i 
provided the child has s 

attendance recordo Besidi 


' the Parishad scheel's 

;■ ara 

of rations 

per. ■, 

irionth 

ntained an SO 

per. 

cent 

this the SC/ST. 

OBC 

an d 










iliisiliB; Childreii 


are also being offered 


s cnolarshi ps . 


his scholarship scheme is also availal 


oie to the 


eligible children 


^ne government aided Private 


^ t i I Q O 1 S , 


<e! In the case of the Pacishad shools the financial bnrlden 


on pareni 


Wssy o f 


is negligible. Children 


selonging to general cast 


pay rupee one per month as 


asvs 1 opment charsii 


upto mass III children 


pay len 


paise per month as games fees. The games fees is t^enf 


paise in Class IV and V, 


In the case of SC/ST chiidi 


they have been eiiempted from the develop 
As against this the average monthly fees i 


opiFiem, 


cnarqes « 


in trie private 


scuoQl-, Of Csorakhpur and 'Saharanpur ^i^orked out to ■ be 


R5.E5«5 and Ri 


respectively* 


I^IFFEggNCES BETyEEN PARISHAD AND PBTUATE SCmnt g 


(a) Because of the incentive cf getting free monthly rations 


cni loren even 


tnaii _6 years q 


r trige are getting. 


en relied in Pari shad sc ho? 


Consequently the averaai 


nuiTsoer 


't c, s f 1 1 si r e n ■ in c l a ^ 


IS rather hisgh and in' inany: 


5 chool s 


class nas 


se spilt into. 


“d' sections, 


probii 


r e 1 a i- e ci 


heating and siif'-ficisnl 


n iiUi b e r of’ t e a c h e r s . 


Cb) Since the motive behind enrolirient . in Cl 


lass 1 IS ■ gettirrci 


free ration in the case of manv- children.- 


5 1 loren 


neither attend school 


regularly nor are interested' , in 





I 


education. Th^v t- -s 

jsi-/ .enu tu drop-out 

0 ■S r a I rs li s x Ts ^3 #*i F- .rt i , *s- 


^p-oal* at 


i-ige end 


Of i;rie 


■!ii3 ■ iiie drop-out .rate in C 


lass I 


r'arishai 


Priva 


-s much higher than the co 
Bchools and .sic .... 


rresponding rate 


iSi.'b-Q. as com oar 


rO the other 


classes o-f e^en s-- -i = k - ^ - ■ ■. 

='-'.=j = e.r isr-aa scnool*?, 


h tr a r Tl s 


_._:i .... r in rarishad schools 

manipul.atsd becaii=-i= O’f' tha t-- 

-..n_ tremenaous pressur 

t e a s"* H o r" ■= t »“?. — -2 . 

' 2 S B_j r li 0^11 De ror"*t ' 13 1 * 

•=^ Crenaan ce- such 

children rr* ^ v ha a i ~ 

■ n-.a.. .e eiigxhxe tor free rations. As a, 

this the Private schools are .much more strict as f, 
regular attendance is cnnr = .T,=..^ 


[ 1 Jj 1 e t‘ Q r 


tree rations 


'nvate schools are .much 


- -=?- f ir Iff li c 5 i iTfO r e strict 

oncerned» 


f sucn 

that 

As 

aga 

inst 

as 

■far 

as 


<cl) In 


xn general it i^*as observed jr-a ■ » 

^-^e^vea i.ne orop-out rates are 
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g - ^ - gFERENCg ggTWigN SOCI AL A ND PRIVATF rnPT DF Pnnr^TrnK. 

un toe basis of the expenditure pattern of the parents 
^ith respec the schooling of their children «e found that 

in Parishad schools the average monthly expenditure per child 
•worked out to Rs.EI.5 per month taking both districts 

fts can be expected^ the average per child 
expenditure in Private =rh..^=i ^ . 


, i,cLt^.xuy DOtO dislricts 

fts can be expected^ the average per child 

expenait-ure in Private school was much higher at around 

RS.&5.6 per month. This i= thp ^ 

-- « = =-•rlVclt8 cost of expenditure 

Wiiich i-Tse parents are bearirisi. 


on tne other hana government is spending huge amount or 

money in oi-oer to promote primary education and make it 
easily accessible to even the poorest person all over the 
state. For this they have a network of schools, a network of 
the offices of the Basic Shiksha Parishad which looks after 

the adm in i s t rat i V e aspects' of" rsr i fra^r-^./ ■ - 


esl 

• person ail 

over the 

of 

schoolsy a 

net*#ork of 


^ic oniksha Parishad i^+iich looks after- 
.pects'of primary education. Besides 


...iis ciiso hcxve a chain of DlET'Sy BRC^s and NPRC*s ^**hich 

look after the training of teachers. Expenditures are being 
made on construction of new schocas. on providing scholarship 
to eligible children and free ration to all children. Ail 
this entails a huge expenditure which the goyernment is 
making each year and if we work out this expenditure on a per 
chiid basis it will work out to be a sizeable amount. This 
amount is alnriosi. totally suosidised since children have to 
pay only a negligible fees in the Parishad schools. Thus 
every .one inci.uding c*o.,rersLs -sud te'o.rhers must eipprscie-te' th^^ 
fact that the social, cost of educatiors is much . hioh^r ' 
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the private cost. As a result the parents „uet avail this 

opportunity by sending their children to school and ensure 
that they complete education at least upto the primary level. 
Similarly teachers too much discharge their duties more 
honestly as huge amount of money is being spent on their 

training and their saiariesa 


(a) 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO P OPULARITY OF PRlUfiTE SCHnnrcj 

The first -and foremost factor making Private schools so 
popular iS the introduction of English from class I 
itself. Even in the rural areas people have taken a 
fancy to English and parents feel proud to say that 
their children are going to English medium schools. It 
IS a status symbol and even those parents who are 
es-onomicaily weak are also sending their children to 
Private schools. 


C b ) 


All private schools lay stress 


on the, crutial aspects 


such as regularity of students^ of teachers^ on teaching 
and giving home work. The class work and hoise work is 
c.ti;i.ked. tjesiues cnis, they are also 'ensurinq 
t-iic:..! LHiidren become disciplined and learR good manners. 

Respite the fact that teachers of Private schools are 

iiri—t-' rained ■ .and ' ■. 

, ^aaia i.ney d.rg' maintainiiig . a 

qu-alisiy of education which is adequately refelcted in 

the' levels of learning among the children ; -of the'se 

schools. This is primarily due to the fact that' the 
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administTation of private schools is far mors efficient 
and there is greater control over both students and 
teachers. This administrati ve efficiency is found 
lacking in Parishad schools. 

(d) : ,As a result of the advantages; indicated with respect to 
Private Schools it was found that ail parents (in both 
districts)^ whose children were enrolled in Private 
schools^ were fully satisfied with the school. In the 
case of Parishad schools ? on the other ha^^d:^ the 
percentage of fully sj-tatisfied parents was only 30 per 
cent in Gorakhpur and 57 per cent in the case of 
Saha ran pur. 

6. POLICY IMPLICATIONS ARISING FROM THE FINDINGS TO BRING 
ABOUT IMPROVEMENT IN PARISHAD SCHOOLS 

(a) Immediate repair work of the old delapidated buildings 
should be undertaken. For this a part of the yorld Bank 
fundj- presently being utilised for new construction 
only, should be diverted. 

(b) The efficient Parishad schools are generally 'found to 
have a total strength which becomes unmanageable at 
times while other Parishad Schools in the same ' v i cini ty 
have less students. There should.. thereforey be a 
check on this practice and the simp*lest way. to achieve 

'it is to make all schools eguai.ly ; ef f icient . 
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!c) In schools which have only 2-3 teachers the teacher, are 
genuinly finding it difficult to teach all classes 

efficiently. Steps should, therefore, be taken to ensure 

'tfiat each school — a- 

^.>oci r»a= si^fficient number of teachers. 

; J There is an urgent need tg ■ pv-arf? c = 

-u ^o exercise a proper check on 

those teachers .ho exert their influence and ensure that 

^ney get posted in a school within or around their own 

nuois which are on the roadside. Once 

mg 1 = gamed i-eachers get engrossed in 

In case of the rush for road side 

B e.._naois located in remote areas tend 

■ilf .uoi^fs cases teaching suffers* ■ 

(e) Ths g-vornrasnt should rsisovs anomalies existing in the 
scholarship amount between Muslim children SR3.300 per 

aniiiim) and other elioiiil#^ rhildrciii 

a. -.roller en in.s.144 par anniiiri) « 

i- I# lie saiFie tiirie the ■ o=i'-“i3F“r5fr«£3ir?t » 

f.iir , erniris^nl. iruist se very strict "to 

o i 3 s u fe ,i-r#air free rations ^ 

ai s ^ r ^ Oil ^-ed to only those 
children who have SO per cent attendance. Otherwise the 
very abjective of this incentive is being defeated. 

Cf) Parishad schools., keeping in mind the present trend and 
the inclination of the parents^ should introduce English 
from class I itself. At the same time the Basic Shiksha 
Parishad should issue strict instructions- . to ' all 
Parishad schools to give; home work regularly and check 

the work done by students both in the class and at home. 


), Althoil'gh Tie%f teaching mslhods are being taught to 
teachers through on-job training prograiricnes , the 

teachers are not t'ollov/ing them properly either because 
they do not have proper teaching kits- or no kits at all. 
ine Parishad should therefore ensure that every school 
IS equipped with these kits in good condition and that 
regy, lar denioiist-rat ion is given on them* 


toe on job training are al'^ays held while the school 
session IS oii» The I-eacoers who go on training are ' not 
sy|jstil-yted and so teaching suffers as lonq as the 
teachers are away for t raining = All the ' training 
courses should therefore be conducted durino vacationsa 
Moreovery - the du rat- ion of training? which * presently 
ranges between ^'—S days, is insufficient and should be 
s u i t a b 1 v i n c r e a s e d a 


The Parishad ..schools should pay greater attentioFi on 
school dressa The provision of school dress already 
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